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suddenly checked, the poet in him, coining uppermost, saw
low all these actions, which had seemed so delightful and so
real, were vanished,
" Like truthles dreames, so are my iqyes expired^
And past returne, are all my dandled dates:
My hue misled, andfancie quite retired^
Of all which past, the sorow onely states.
" My lost delights, now cleanefrom sight of land,
Haue left me all alone in vnknowne waies:
My minde to woe, my life in fortunes hand,
Of all which past, the sorow onely staies.
" As in a countrey strange without companion,
I onely waile the wrong of deaths delates,
Whose sweete spring spent, whose sommer wel nie don,
Of all which past, the sorow onely staies.
" Whom careforewarnes, ere age and winter colde
To haste me hence, tojinde my fortunes folded
Death and memory were much in Raleigh's mind:
memory because " wee haue no other keeper of our pleasures
past," and because we can learn by it the wisdom which he
most valued and to teach which he wrote his history, that
unless, like " those few blacke Swannes," we have had " the
grace to value worldly vanities at no more than their owne
price," we can draw from our past actions " no other vapour
than heavie, secret and sad sighes "; and death, which he
had often faced so closely that its aspect had become
familiar, because it would bring, he hoped, a reward for any
good a man might have done. It was natural that such a
man should be able to write a poem like The Passionate Man's
Pilgrimage, which has the simplicity and clarity of George
Herbert, combined with a use of wit which we associate with
Donne and the other metaphysical poets of the next century.
" Giue me my Scallop shell of quiet.
My staffs of Faith to walks vpon,
My Scrip ofloy, Immortall diet,
My bottle of saluation:
My Gowne of Glory, hopes true gage,
And thus lie take my pilgrimage.
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